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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF OUR LITTLE TOWN— AND 
HOW WE MET THEM 



ALMA ALLISON 
Madison. Wisconsin 



"I wish there was some place to go," said a disconsolate voice, 
as two girls wandered into the schoolroom. Was there ever a 
high-school teacher in a small town who did not have to hear that 
plaint ? And the poor teacher, while thankful that there is nothing 
more to attract and distract the youngster, sincerely wishes that 
what there is might be of an entirely different type. 

"Fifine's Fatal Gift and The Mountain Bandits are both on 
tonight at the picture show. I'm going. Come, go along. I've 
seen them before, but I'd go every night to see Fifine's Fatal Gift," 
says another girl. And they go, too, as every teacher readily 
discovers the next morning at recitation time. 

If the pictures were good, it wouldn't be so bad, but when you 
know that both the aforesaid films are the same that the churches 
and women's clubs of the college town forty miles away succeeded 
in banishing from their midst six months before, the matter seems 
worse than ever. 

"Are you going to see The Lily of the Desert tonight, Miss 
Martin? It's just fine! Come, go along; you never go to the 
picture show or anywhere; don't you get awful dull here?" asked 
one of our brightest girls one day. 

"Where does the lily grow ? " inquired Miss Martin facetiously, 
more to gain time for thought and draw out the group than any- 
thing else, for she supposed it was the latest picture-show feature. 
" Grows at the opera house. Haven't you seen the bills telling 
about the Barton Brothers' show ? They came last year and played 
a week; finest thing I ever saw. If the crowd warrants it they're 
coming back at Christmas time for another week." This from a 
boy, the best English pupil in the school. 
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"I like to go to good plays," said Miss Martin. "I think I'll 
try this one and see what it's like." 

" Good. Come, go with us, will you ? " 

"The more the merrier, and if I don't like it I can blame the 
crowd for leading me into mischief," said Miss Martin. 

As Miss Martin sat with a group of eight in the stuffy little 
opera house, as they called the rickety hall, she counted twenty- 
seven high-school pupils present. 

In their excitement they did not notice her lack of enthusiasm ; 
so she was able to escape giving a verdict on the sentimental plot 
and half-vulgar, wholly bad acting. 

"I saw a number of you at the play last night, and it made me 
wonder if instead of spending our twenty minutes singing this 
morning you would like to hear me tell you of a play I saw three 
years ago," she said next morning to the assembled seventy-five 
young people. 

"Yes," was the explosive answer from the pupils; and for 
half an hour instead of twenty minutes they sat spellbound and 
listened to the story of Hamlet. 

"Now in our English classes today I propose that we discuss the 
play we saw last night and compare the characters with the ones 
I have told you of and see how they differ. Revenge is the theme 
of each play, hence it will be interesting to see wherein they are 
alike or unlike." 

Miss Martin then appointed a member from each class to tell 
in ten minutes the story of The Lily of the Desert when recitation 
time came, and dismissed them to their classrooms. 

That was the most interesting English lesson that either teacher 
or pupils had ever experienced. After the story of last night's 
play had been given, those of the class who had not seen it began 
to criticize freely. Miss Martin helped along by suggesting points 
for comparison and soon the whole class had pronounced in favor 
of Hamlet. "Tell us another good one tomorrow," they urged, and 
she promised to tell another one soon. 

That afternoon at 4:30 three earnest teachers, one man and two 
women — they constituted the whole high-school force — sat and 
talked earnestly in the library. They talked for three hours, and 
here is the conclusion of their deliberations. 
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Because there was nothing good to attend and because human 
beings crave social functions everyone attended the injurious things 
that unloaded themselves upon the town. That the people could 
appreciate better things was seen by the children's reaction to 
Hamlet. They went home agreeing to bring with them to a 4 : 30 
meeting next day some definite plans for providing clean amusement 
and revolutionizing both school and town. Here is the program 
as finally worked out. 

A picture machine was out of the question, because the treasury 
had been more than drained by demands for laboratory equipment 
and library reference books to permit of passing the university 
imspection for a first-class high school. A substitute then must be 
furnished, and they concluded to do it by means of the newly 
aroused interest in Hamlet. The picture show was open every 
Saturday night, so Miss Martin agreed to run in opposition the 
coming Saturday from 7:30 to 9:30 o'clock, and tell of another 
exciting play she had seen, and to pass around illustrations that 
she had in her possession. 

Gymnasium work for the girls was to be organized and managed 
by Miss Stevens, the history and sociology teacher, and basket-ball 
for the boys was to be undertaken by the principal. Meantime 
they would plan for an entertainment of the students by the teachers 
and drop some hints concerning student social functions into the 
fertile minds of some of the boys and girls. 

Every morning the school had clamored for the promised 
story, and when Miss Martin announced that she would give them 
the story of Ben Hur on Saturday evening if they wanted to hear 
it, the response was most gratifying. 

Some chose the picture show; a goodly number lived in the 
country and did not get in; but twenty-two arrived on time. 

The story of Ben Hur was told as graphically as Miss Martin 
knew how to tell it. Then she asked those present to pick out the 
parts they thought should be presented on the stage, and found 
that they selected the right scenes every time. The illustrations 
of the scenes were passed around as she told of the stage settings 
or described particularly effective bits of acting. 

Needless to say the story night soon gathered a crowd both of 
pupils and outsiders, but Miss Martin quickly marshaled her 
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helpers. The teachers from the grades as well as those of the 
high school and several well-read outsiders were often the per- 
formers. And finally, when she felt that their education had 
progressed far enough, the pupils gave part of the program. 

Music gradually crept into the programs, and that gave rise 
to an orchestra of five pieces and the piano. Next came organiza- 
tion, with all the necessary officers, and, though it wasn't called 
that, a community social-center affair soon flourished with bi-weekly 
meetings. 

Interest in story-telling added new zeal to the English work. 
Character study was no longer a dry thing: the characters of the 
books walked and talked, not only figuratively but literally, for 
when a class got too full of enthusiasm for their hero and heroine 
to express themselves adequately, they retired to the library and 
acted out favorite parts. 

Fiction — good fiction — was scarce in the library, and therefore 
a traveling library of ioo selected books was secured. I said 
"selected" advisedly, for the English teacher, realizing best what 
the school needed, made the choice. Good magazines and news- 
papers were contributed by both teachers and outsiders, and a 
general reading-room was soon furnished. 

Basket-ball teams entertained each other two or three times 
during the season. The teachers entertained the pupils once during 
the year; the Freshies, Sophs, and Juniors entertained the Seniors; 
finally a school play was given. It was of a better type than they had 
given in former years and the pupils made their own selection, too. 

Incidentally let it be noted that the picture show went out of 
business in the spring: the manager said it didn't pay. Incidentally 
also let it be added that the school passed the university inspection 
with flying colors. 

"I've had an awful busy year; I never worked so hard at my 
lessons in my life, but I never had such a good time either," an- 
nounced the former devotee of Fifine's Fatal Gift, as she helped 
spread the picnic feast the last day of school. 

'T thought I was tired of school two weeks ago, but now 
that the last day has come I'm sorry. I'd like to go to school all 
summer if it wasn't so hot," said a rosy-cheeked Sophomore boy. 
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Next September the social machinery started when school did 
and was entrusted more and more to the charge of the pupils them- 
selves, to their own satisfaction and benefit and the relief of the 
teachers. 

The "opera house" was taken over by the school board, and 
the renting of it for outside performances was put in the hands of 
the principal. A lyceum and lecture course was secured, but 
mostly the room was used for plays by home talent. An entertain- 
ment with living pictures was put on under the auspices of a ladies' 
club; and various societies of young people of the churches gave 
good plays or programs. But the crowning theatrical feature of 
the year was given by the school. 

Silas Marner was a favorite with the Junior and Senior classes 
that had made a study of it in English, and when the English 
teacher suggested that the two classes dramatize the book them- 
selves and give it for their school play they received the idea with 
enthusiasm. They worked in groups under her direction, and then 
under the direction of the two women teachers they staged it. 

"How'll we ever get costumes for Silas Mamer's time?" was 
the burning question on everybody's lips, for all remembered the 
description of the picturesquely attired ladies and gentlemen at 
Squire Cass's ball. 

"We will make shift with what we can get," replied Miss 
Martin, "and what we can't show we will let people imagine as they 
did in Shakespeare's day." 

Old magazines were overhauled by the school and pictures were 
found that corresponded fairly well with the descriptions of the 
dress of the day, and then everybody set to work to beg, borrow, 
or make suitable toggery. 

The girls made their dresses, but the boys resurrected from the 
cedar chests of their grandmothers, or their neighbors' grand- 
mothers, coats and trousers so old that if they didn't date back 
to the seventeenth century at least looked the part and answered 
the purpose. Everyone wanted to help, and before we were through 
we had borrowed from all over the town everything imaginable from 
a spinning wheel to a silver tea service. So of course as everyone 
had a part in the production everyone came to see "our play." 
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A daintier Nancy, a more housewifely Priscilla, a manlier God- 
frey, a more appealing Silas Marner, or a more cherubic Eppie than 
the tiny girl Silas borrowed would be hard to find, and all entered 
into the play with such sympathetic enthusiasm for the characters 
they had partly created that the audience could but be appreciative. 

" How did you get that dawn scene in Silas Marner 's kitchen ? " 
was one of the many questions asked over and over. 

"Two of the boys experimented with electric lights and an 
old picture-show machine," we would reply. "The lights were 
turned on one at a time at the rear, the brilliancy being softened 
by covering the bulbs with papers, while another boy manipulated 
colored slides in the picture machine and produced the amber, 
purple, and rose tints." 

Presumptuous ? Absolutely the most presumptuous thing ever 
heard of, and no one realized this so completely as the teacher 
who instigated the affair. Nevertheless the gain to the pupils 
in spite of the necessary crudeness of the production was immeasur- 
able. The boys who played Silas Marner and Godfrey Cass will 
never be quite the same boys again ; that play revealed life to them. 
And the audience said it was the best play the town had ever had, 
Barton Brothers' show not excepted. 

What the school and the town needed was self-expression, and 
when they got it the social problem was solved. 



